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NOTICES. 





NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, MARCH 7th, 8 p.m. (Cantor 
Lecture.) LAWRENCE WEAVER, F.S.A., 
‘The Art and History of British Lead 
Work.’’ (Lecture I.) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH oth, 8 p.m. (Ordi- 
nary Meeting.) CHARLES JOHN STEWART, 
Public Trustee, ‘‘ The Public Trustee and 
his Work." The LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, 
G.C.M.G., F.R.S., will preside. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10th, 4.30 p.m. (Indian 
Section.) SAINT-HILL EARDLEY-WILMOT, 
C.I.E., late Inspector-General of Forests, 
* [ndian State Forestry." SIR WILLIAM 
LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I., will preside. 


Further particulars of the Society's meetings 
will be found at the end of this number. 


CANTOR LECTURE. 


On Monday evening, the 28th ult., Pro- 
fessor W. WATSON, D.Sc., F.R.S., delivered 
the fourth and last lecture of his course on 
** The Petrol Motor."' 

A vote of thanks to Professor Watson for his 
interesting course was carried unanimously on 
the motion of the CHAIRMAN. 

The lectures will be published in the Jourzal 
during the summer recess. 


ee 


COLONIAL SECTION. 


On Tuesday afternoon, March ist, The Hon. 
JouN MCCALL, M.D., Agent-General for Tas- 
mania, read a paper on “ Fruit Production in 
the British Empire." Dr. A. W. ORWIN, 
Masterofthe Worshipful Company of Fruiterers, 
presided. 

. The paper and discussion will be published 
in a subsequent number of the fourza/. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 





INDIAN SECTION. 


Thursday afternoon, February 17th; The 
RIGHT Hon. LorbD SANDHURST, G.C.S.I[., 
G.C.I.E., in the chair. 


The paper read was— 


THE HOUSING QUESTION IN BOMBAY. 


By G. OWEN W. DUNN, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.R.Sau.Inst., 


Late Chief Engineer Bombay P.W.D., Chairman Bombay 
Improvement Trust, 1904-1909, President Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1908-1909. 


[Before I commence my paper, I desire to offer a 
few words of apology. I hoped to be able to show 
you this afternoon some lantern slides of photographs 
of old slum dwellings, as well as of the new tenement 
houses, and groups of their inhabitants, but to my 
very great disappointment the photographs have not 
come from Bombay, owing, I believe, to the remiss- 
ness of a native clerk. I felt that it would interest 
you more to see photographs of actual buildings, 
rather than merely the elevations ofthe new buildings, 
reproduced from the designer's plans, which I hope 
toshow. I also hoped to show you a model of an 
old dwelling-house (one of those referred to in the 
paper) which was among the exhibits I sent from 
Bombay to the Indian Section of the Shepherd's Bush 
Exhibition, in 1908, but I find that it has recently 
been returned to Bombay. I trust, however, that 
despite these disappointments, my subject will not 
be found entirely devoid of interest. ] 


The enormous development of the city of 
Bombay in the last sixty years has been due to 
the same causes as have operated elsewhere 
in the civilised world, namely, the revolution 
brought about by the introduction of the steam 
engine and the great industrial inventions 
which followed the advent of that power. 
Bombay, from its geographical position and 
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hy reason of its magnificent harbour, was 
already sixty years ago an important com- 
mercial city, with a population of some 
240,000, but since then it has rapidly grown, 
until to-day the population is little short of a 
million souls. In that time it has risen to be 
a huge industrial and commercial centre, with 
its ninety cotton mills, its extensive railway 
and other workshops, its magnificent public 
buildings, and its splendid system of docks. 
The Civil War in America, in 1861, which 
stopped supplies of cotton from that country 
to the mills of Lancashire, caused an extra- 
ordinary demand for Indian cotton at high 
prices, and it is estimated that in five years 
no less than £75,000,000 sterling were added to 
the wealth of the city. The financial disorder 
which occurred on the termination of the war, 
though staggering for a time, represented but 
the end of a period of wild speculation and 
the commencement of a sober industrial era ; 
for the cotton which England no longer re- 
quired came to be utilised locally in the mills 
which rapidly sprang up, and the smoke from 
which now darkens the sea for many miles 
before ‘‘ Bombay the Beautiful " is sighted. | 
As in all other similar cases, the rush of 
labour from the country found the city un- 
prepared in the matter of house. accommo- 
dation, with the inevitable result of gross 
overcrowding. Jerry buildings were hurriedly 
run up under no sort of supervision, and land 
values rose to such figures that buildings were 
crowded together without regard to the most 
elementary requirements of health. The local 
authorities, such as they then were, had insuffi- 
cient powers to deal with these conditions. It 
was only in 1865 that any attempt was made to 
organise a health department for the city, and 
not until 1872—by which time the population 
had increased to 644,000— was a popular 
municipality created under an Act which was, 
however, entirely inadequate to cope with the 
evils that had grown up or to prevent their 
continued extension. Even under the enlarged 
and improved Act, which.was passed in 1888, 
comparatively little could be effected, and 
meanwhile the population continued to in- 
crease. In 1881 it numbered 773,196, and in 
1891 it was 821,764, and then towards the end 
of 1896 appeared the plague, which, in addition 
to carrying off over 100,000 of the population 
in five years, caused wholesale migration to 
the neighbouring suburbs. Thus thc census 
of 1901, when the plague was at its height, 
showed a population of only 776,006, where, 
had the normal increase continued, there 
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should have been about 934,000. The accuracy 
of this estimate is shown by the figures of a 
special municipal census taken in 1906, when 
the people had become more accustomed to 
the plague and had returned to the city, and 
when 977,822 persons were enumerated. 

To supplement these figures, and to com- 
plete what is really an introduction to this. 
paper, it is necessary to mention that, Bombay 
being a long, narrow island, space is very 
limited. What is now the island of Bombay 
was originally seven islands, separated by 
shallow arms of the sea, which have been 
gradually reclaimed, the most important work 
with this object being the embankment on 
the western side carried out by Governor 
Hornby in 1775, and known as the Hornby 
Vellard. The areas so reclaimed were gradually 
rendered more or less available by filling, but 
large, low-lying areas still remain in the north 
of the island, which are largely given over to 
rice cultivation, and thus the area available 
for building has hitherto been practically 
limited to the south, or narrowest part, of the 
island, where the business centres, the railway 
termini and workshops, the docks, and the 
dwellings of the great mass of the people are 
crowded together. The slender means of the 
working-classes necessitate their residing in 
as close proximity as possible to their work ; 
their habits and customs lead them to congre- 
gate in communities of race, religion; and 
caste, and these people have not the most 
elementary ideas of sanitation. 

The conditions, thus briefly described, had 
attracted attention from time to time with no 
definite result. Successive health officers had 
called attention to the evils of the overcrowd- 
ing that existed, and the ‘inadequacy of the 
law to prevent their continuance and extension, 
and a Government Committee had reported in 
1892 on the question of the development of the 
city and the more urgent requirements in the 
matter of communications; but it remained for 
our Chairman this afternoon, Lord Sandhurst, 
when he became Governor of Bombay in 
1895, to make himself acquainted first hand 
with the state of affairs by a series of visits to 
the worst parts of the city, and to formulate a 
scheme for its improvement on sanitary lines, 
founded on Parts I. and III. of the English 
Housing of the Working Classes Act. The 
advent of the plague at the end of 1896, and 
the consternation which it caused, afforded 
him the opportunity of introducing and passing 
through the Legislative Council an Act for the 
Improvement of the City of Bombay, under 
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which the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
was constituted, and by which the Trust was 
empowered to carry out schemes for the im- 
provement of insanitary areas, for the con- 
struction of new streets, for the development 
of vacant areas, for reclaiming land from the 
sea, and for providing accommodation for the 
poorer and working-classes in connection with 
these schemes. It came into operation at the 
end of 1898, and has thus been eleven years in 
existence. 

It is not my purpose this afternoon to detain 
you with any account of the improvements 
carried out in these years, of the new streets 
constructed, or the new areas developed. I 
propose to confine myself to the question of 
the housing of the poorer and working-classes, 
which, it will be readily understood, is a very 
formidable question, and it will appear more 
so when I have placed before you a few further 
particulars. 

The population of the city in 1901 when the 
last official census was taken, amounting, as 
already stated, to 776,006, were accommodated 
in 158,199 separate tenements, of which no 
fewer than 138,031, or 87:25 per cent. of the 
whole were tenements of one room each. 
These 138,031 single room tenements were 
‘occupied by 581,070 persons, an average of 
4'2 persons per room. In other words 80:86 
per cent. of the population were living in one 
room tenements, and if this proportion be 
applied to the total as ascertained in 1906 it 
will be seen that at the present time probably 
‘over 790,000 persons are living under these 
conditions. London at the same time reported 
only 6:7 per cent. of its population as living 
in one room tenements, and the average num- 
‘ber of occupants per room in such tenements 
was 2:04.; but to compare the 80:86 per cent. in 
Bombay with tkg-6°7 per cent. in London with- 
-out consideration of the very different con- 
‘ditions that prevail would be to obtain a very 
‘erroneous impression. It must be remembered 
that in the former case there is a warm climate 
and a much more open air life, that the working- 
classes in Bombay are steeped in ignorance, 
that their requirements are few, and that the 
mere living of a family in one room is, with at 
-all events the very large majority, the ordi- 
nary condition under which they have always 
'been accustomed to live, and is not regarded 
as any hardship. Itis, however, the nature of 
the accommodation and the grossly over- 
«crowded state of a large proportion of the 
-tenements that render the need for speedy 
.and radical improvement imperative. 
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As I shall have to make frequent use of the 
word ‘‘ cZZ," I may define it at once as mean- 
ing ‘‘a one-room tenement house." It is in 
such chdé/s that the great majority of the 
people are accommodated. They are of all 
sizes, some accommodating four or five hun- 
dred people, some constructed for the purpose, 
others adapted from old houses; but they have 
mostly one feature in common, namely, their 
unfitness for human habitation. I do not 
refer so much to the newer ones, for there 
have been great improvements of recent years, 
more especially since the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust has been in existence ; but I refer 
to those which were run up during the years 
of Bombay's rapid development, say, between 
1860 and 189o. Many of the worst of these 
have been swept away by the improvements 
carried out in the last eight years, but there 
remain thousands in which, to European eyes, 
it seems impossible that human beings can 
exist. A large number of these are ground 
floor cZá/s, many consisting of two rows of 
back to back rooms with narrow verandahs. 


_In the worst examples there is no plinth, and 


the earthen floors are below the level of the 
road. The rooms, less than ten feet square, 
are separated from one another by partitions 
of wood or split bamboos plastered with 
mud; there is no ceiling, only the slope 
of the low roof which is of rough, round 
rafters and a single thickness of country 
tiles. The walls and roof are black 
with the smoke and dirt of many years; 
the rooms are full of choking smoke from the 
wood fires and naked lamps, and there is no 
exit for this except through the roof tiles; the 
only openings in the walls are the doors lead- 
ing from the rooms on to the narrow verandah. 
No ventilation, dampfloors, darkness, a choking 
atmosphere, and a family of five or six persons 
with perhaps also a lodger or two. Refuse of 
all kinds is disposed of by the simple expedient 
of throwing it outside beyond the vérandah, 
and the condition of the surroundings of the 
chdél may be left to the imagination. It is the 
happy hunting ground for pariah dogs, starving 
cats, and scavenger kites. Such ché/s mostly 
exist in localities which, not many years ago, 
were on the outskirts of the city, but with the 
extension of the residential areas land in these 
neighbourhoods became more valuable, and 
buildings of two, three, and four storeys have 
been erected ; many of which, however, are as 
bad, if not worse. The object, in all cases, 


has been to obtain the greatest amount of 


rentable accommodation, with absolute disre- 
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gard to such matters as light and air, and 
there was no law to prevent this. The cheapest 
possible materials have been used, any refuse 
from old buildings being good enough; the 
floors and wooden partitions gape; the stair- 
cases are narrow, dark and rickety; the sani- 
tary arrangements ofthe most primitive descrip- 
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tion ; repairs are considered unnecessary unless 
the building is absolutely falling to pieces, and 
a coat of whitewash is an unknown luxury. The 
native chdé/ landlord has, as a rule, ideas as 
to house property which are not altogether 
foreign to 'our own more advanced civilisation. 
He puts up a structure of sorts, scamped to 
the verge of instability, and he considers that 
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nothing further is necessary during its natural 
life except to collect the rents. 

I have here one or two examples, types of 
many hundreds of houses in the closely-built 
areas of the city. Outside in the street is the 
brilliant Eastern sunshine, but it is necessary 
to light a lantern before entering. 

Plan No. 1 is that of a house No. 106, 
Kamathipura Eighth-lane, with a frontage 
of 8 feet 6 inches and a depth of 81 feet 
6 inches. It consists of two storeys and 
a loft, and it is a peculiarly bad example 
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of a type of which many exist in that 
district. This particular house has been 
declared unfit for human habitation under the 
local Epidemic Diseases Act, an Act which 
was hurriedly passed on the appearance of the 
plague to enable the Municipal Commissioner 
to take action in cases of this kind without 
application to a Presidency Magistrate—and 
it has been vacant for some time past. That 
such special measure was deemed necessary 
is, I may remark in passing, a striking com- 
mentary on the inadequacy of the Municipal 
Act. This narrow building is hemmed in by 
houses on either side; partitions of split bam- 
boos, plastered with mud, separate the rooms 
from one another, and from the dark, evil- 
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smelling, 2 feet passage from which the rooms 
get their only air through the doorway; they 
get no light at all. The floors are of earth, 
and it is a marvel how human beings ever 
managed to exist, probably five or six in a 
room, in such vile dens. 

Plan No. 2 shows two houses in Bhandari- 
street, Khumbarwada, occupied until recently, 
but lately demolished by the City Improvement 
Trust in the execution of their scheme for an 
80 feet street through this densely populated 
area; a street which, under the name of 
** Sandhurst-road "' will perpetuate the memory 
of the statesman who, as already mentioned, 
was the prime mover in the constitution of the 
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death-rate is extremely high, or that when the 
plague appeared it should have found in these 
old, dark, damp, rat-infested cEá/s a most 
favourable breeding ground. For the five 
years prior to the advent of the plague, the 
average death-rate of the city was 30:62 per 
thousand per annum, the highest district rates 
being 47:55, 44:62, and 40'15, figures which 
are terrible enough; but during the period 
when the plague was at its worst the mortality 
rose to the appalling average of 75:28 per 
thousand, several districts being literally more 
than decimated, and it is significant that the 
death-rate from phthisis alone in some locali- 
ties was as high as the present total death-rate 
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covered floors, split bamboo partitions plas- 
tered with mud, the darkness of night, and 
absolutely no ventilation. 

Plan No. 3 is a typical example of an attic 
floor used for human habitation. The external 
walls of this attic are only 2 feet high, the 
average height of the rooms being less than 
5 feet, so that the inmates have to do all their 
work in a sitting or stooping position. The 
rooms are similar otherwise to those already 
described, with mud floors, split bamboo 
partitions, and no ventilation except through 
the entrance door. 

Time does not permit of further examples of 
other types of buildings, but in every scheme 
for the improvement of areas or for new streets, 
insanitary habitations, such as those described, 
are encountered by the score, and the examples 
shown will convey some idea of the state of 
things that existed, and, indeed, still exists. 

With the bulk of the population living under 
such conditions, it is not surprising that the 
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death-rate has declined from 63:09 in 1903 to 
39°13 in 1908, this last being the lowest for 
twelve years, though four districts still stand 
at over 50 per thousand, and eleven others at 
upwards of 40. I shall have occasion later on 
to refer to these figures. 

The tenements of which I have shewn you a 
few selected examples are rented at from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 5 per month (2s. 8d. to 6s. 8d. per 
month) the generalaverage being about Rs. 31 
(4s. 8d.) per month for 100 square feet of floor 
area, which is about the average size of a tene- 
ment. I have made extensive enquiries in 
Bombay to supplement my own experience as 
to rates of wages among all classes of the 
labouring population, and I find that the 
average wage of the unskilled labourer is 
about Rs. 12 (16s.) per month for a man, Rs. 7 
(gs. 4d.) for a woman, and Rs. 5 (6s. 8d.) for a 
young person. Asa rule, the women of this 
class are wage earners, and the family income, 
if we exclude the ** submerged tenth," which 
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can never be reached, is probably seldom below 
Rs. 20 (26s. 8d.) per month. A mill operative 
and his family probably reach Rs. 30 (42) per 
month, and a dock labourer about the same. 
A very large number of workers in Bombay, 
however, leave their families in their up-country 
villages and live three or four men in a room, 
sharing the rent. It will be seen from these 
figures that an average of Rs. 3} (4s. 8d.) per 
month is about as much as can be afforded for 
rent. The problem, therefore, is to provide 
sanitary accommodation for an enormous 
population whose wants are few, but whose 
means are very slender, who live the simplest 
of lives in a mild climate, and who, for the 
most part, are intensely ignorant and have to 
be protected against themselves. The space 
is limited, land is expensive, and the cost of 
building has enormously increased of late 
years. Under these circumstances the tene- 
ments cannot be more extensive than one 
room ; they must be built in blocks of several 
storeys, and rents must be kept very low to be 
proportionate to the wages earned. Thus the 
housing question in Bombay may be said to 
be a question of sanitary chd/s at low rents. 

Though the Municipality have for some years 
been providing quarters in different wards of the 
city for a number of their menial servants, the 
first public body to endeavour to deal with this 
question on definite principles appears to have 
been the Port Trust, their efforts being neces- 
sarily limited to making decent provision for 
their own employees on their own estate; and 
the standards adopted and experience gained 
by them formed the basis of the estimates as 
regards this part of the City Improvement 
Trust Scheme. They aimed at giving each 
adult 50 superficial feet and 500 cubic feet of 
space, and they desired to limit the density of 
population on the area to 500 per acre. Asa 
matter of fact they actually provided, including 
the verandah space, 38 square feet and 456 
cubic feet per adult, and the density of popu- 
lation on the area is 618 per acre. The cost 
of the 153 rooms erected on their Elphinstone 
Estate works out to 469 (Rs. 1,030) per room 
exclusive of the value of the land, and if that 
value be included, to £181 (Rs. 2,720) per 
room. 
undoubtedly fixed at a very low rate—from 
2s. 8d. (Rs. 2) to 4s. (Rs. 3) per room per 
month—is insufficient to cover the mainten- 
ance charges, much less to give any return on 
the capital expended, even if the land value be 
neglected. 

When the City Improvement Trust came 
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into being their first housing essay was in 
connection with their first Improvement 
Scheme (Nagpada), under which a clean 
sweep has been made of some 73,000 square 
yards, which included the worst slum area in 
the city, but which is now a model section. 
Four blocks of chdls, containing in all 294 
rooms, were constructed on the neighbouring 
vested estate at Agripada, grouped around a 
large paved open space (Plan No. 4), in the 
centre of which is provided a common wash- 
ing platform, while a small enclosure, with 
water taps for domestic use stands adjacent 
to each block. The rooms are each 
I2 feet by 10 feet with a 5 feet 6 inches 
verandah, containing a bathing place, and 
are arranged on either side of a central 
passage 5 feet wide, which is open to the 


air at both ends. Each block consists of a 


' ground floor and two upper storeys, and the 


latrines are placed at one end of the block, 
cut off by an air space, but under the same 
roof. The buildings are of brick and lime 
masonry with tiled roofs. 

The exceedingly large open space was pro- 
vided in pursuance of the Port Trust standard of 
a density of 500 persons per acre, but it appears 
on the face of it to be an unnecessary waste of 
valuable land, especially where space is limited. 
The standard is no doubt sufficiently generous 
in the case of an extensive district comprising 
roads and open spaces and buildings of dif- 
ferent classes and uses, but to apply it asa 
sanitary test to one particular site alone is, I 
venture to think, an extravagant mistake, the 
infinitely more correct test being density per 
room ; and even here the standards laid down 
by English sanitarians are capable of consider- 
able modification in view of the very different 
conditions that obtain. 

The cost per room of these 294 rooms 
amounted to 457 (Rs. 856) including the value 
of the land. The rooms are rented at 3s. 8d. 
(Rs. 2:12) and 4s. (Rs. 3) per month, and last 
year's net return on the outlay was 2°70 per 
cent. As the Trust has to borrow at 4 per 
cent., and has to lay down a sinking fund for 
60.years on a 3 per cent. basis, there is a loss 
of nearly 2 per cent. on these cAá/s, a loss 
which, in view of the extensive operations in 
prospect, the Trust were not prepared to accept 
without a firm endeavour to place such pro- 
jects in future on a more commercial basis, 
and the standard of 500 persons to the acre 
has not again been attempted. Accordingly, 
before further blocks were undertaken, much 
anxious consideration was given to the question 
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of design to secure the greatest economy, and 
to avoid some of the defects which became 
apparent in the original blocks. Forinstance, 
the position of the latrines and the inter- 
mediate system of removal adopted were con- 
sidered objectionable; the central corridor was 
too narrow, and consequently dark; and the 
water supply arrangements were not popular. 
To economise, in addition to savings in 
structural details, it was considered that the 
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The corridor was increased in width to six 
feet, and the latrines were cut off altogether 
from the living-rooms, and placed between the 
blocks, which are constructed in pairs, as 
shown on the plan. A full water-carriage 
system was provided, with storage tanks for 
flushing purposes over the latrine stack, and 
the domestic water-supply was carried to each 
floor to a water-room with a line of taps on 
either side. The blocks are placed in parallel 
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rooms might be reduced in size, that an ad- 
ditional storey might be added, and that more 
of the site area might safely be covered with 
buildings. Eventually twelve more blocks of 
four storeys each (Plan No. 5) were built 
adjacent to the first ones, providing 928 
rooms, but the desire for economy was no 
doubt carried too far when two-thirds of 
these rooms were made only to feet by 8 
feet, the miniinum area then allowed by the 
Municipal Act. The remaining rooms were 
made 9 feet bv 12 feet, and in all cases a 4 
feet 6 inches verandah is provided, in whieh 
are situated the bathing and cooking places. 
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lines, with a space between the lines equal to 
the height of the building, thus ensuring a 
minimum angle of light of 45 degrees. The 
open spaces are paved with tar macadam, the 
surface being finished with fine material, which 
renders it easily flushed and cleansed. The 
density of population on the site in the case of 
these blocks is goo per acre. The cost of the 
improvements was a set-off against the econo- 
mies effected, but the total cost per room was 
reduced from Rs. 856 (457) to Rs. 6324 (£42 
3s. 4d.). The smaller rooms, however, neces- 
sitated smaller rents, and these were placed as 
low as from Rs. 2°4 (3s.) to Rs. 2°12 (3s. 8d.) 
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per month. The last year’s return on these 
twelve blocks was 2:89 per cent., but there 
were special items of repairs which reduced 
this below what should be the normal return. 
An increase of 4 annas (4d.) per month per 
room would raise the normal return to about 
34 per cent., which would, however, still show 
a loss of rather over 1 per cent. to the Trust. 
Two other blocks, containing 144 rooms, each 
9 feet by 12 feet were at the same time .con- 
structed in the improved area (in Nagpada), 
on the same design, and give somewhat similar 
results. 

The general arrangement of these plans 
appears to be very snitable to the purpose, and 
it hag not been found possible, so far, to effect 
any economy in the planning ; indeed, we have 


since-had to be more generous. Attention had, . 


accorüingly, to be specially directed to the 
style of construction, with a view to reduc- 
ing both the prime cost and the cost of 
recurring repairs; and the next development 
was the introduction of reinforced concrete 
work for floors, staircases, roofs, bathing 
places and screen walls, the cross walls being 
of brick work, and constituting the main walls 
ofthe building. This style is Shown in the six 
blocks containing 672 rooms at Chandanwadi, 
in the Princess-street scheme (Plan. No. 6), 
and in other six blocks at the Imamwada in 
connéttion with Sandhurst-road, containing 
876 rooms. The latter differ very slightly in 
detail from the former, the principal alteration 
being an increase in the width of the corridor 
to eight feet, as it was found that in a cál of 
more than twelve or fourteen rooms in length 
the six feet passage was insufficiently lighted ; 
and in the still longer cZáZs which have been 
constructed at the Imamwada, of twenty-two 
and twenty-three rooms length, additional 
lighting is provided to the corridor by the 
omission of one room in a suitable position. 
The rooms in all these cases are 9 feet by 11 
feet with a 4 feet 6 inch verandah, and the 
_ space available for each adult under the limit- 
ing regulations of the Trust as to the number 
of persons per room is, including the verandah 
space, about 40 square feet and 375 cubic 
feet. As in the other cases, the spaces be- 
tween the blocks are treated with tar macadam 
with a fine surface, and in all cases dust-bins 
are provided on each floor, which the people 
are being gradually induced to make use of, 
though the easy road over the verandah is 
still the most popular way of disposing of 
refuse. 

The financial results of these blocks show 
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a great improvement over the earlier chd/s. 
The capital cost per room’ of the six blocks 
at Chandanwadi which have been occupied 
since November, 1906, was, if the value of 
the land be omitted, Rs. 13 (17s. 4d.) less 
per room than those at Agripada, in spite 
of the large advance meanwhile in building 
rates, but including the value of the land, 
which in this locality is three times as ex- 
pensive, it was Rs. 729:16 (£48 12s.), as cam- 
pared with Rs. 6323 (442 3s. 4d.) at Agripada. 
Prevailing rents, however, are also higher in 


this neighbourhood, and the Trust was able to 


fix these rooms at Rs. 3:3 (4s. 3d.) and Rs. 3:6 
(4s. 6d.) per month, a figure which is probably 
yet capable of small enhancement. The return 
here for last year was 3°74 per cent., showing 
less than 1 per cent. loss to the Trust, 
a feature in the accounts being the economy 
in repairs effected by the use of reinforced 
concrete. The fire-proof nature of the con- 
struction (the only wood-work in the buildings 
being the frames of the door shutters) has, 
moreover, enabled insurance charges to be 


saved. . 
`. Encouraged by this result, the Trust has 
now under construction, in connection with 


/‘the improvement scheme in the Mandvi- 


"Koliwada section, where the plague first de- 


declared itself, a housing scheme entirely of 
reinforced concrete. The land in this case 
cost the Trust no less than Rs. 79 (45 5s.) per 
square yard, but, being in a business locality, 
the ground floor is designed for 30 shops and 
28 store rooms, the upper three floors affording 
222 living rooms on the principle already 
described, but increased in size to 11 feet by 
i1feet. This improvement, combined with a 
consideration of the prevailing rates in the 
locality, will justify a rent of Rs. 4 (5s. 4d.) per 
month per room, and, as good rents are ob- 
tainable for shops and store rooms, it appears 
probable that a net return of 44 per cent. will 
be secured. Six additional blocks, with 432 
rooms, are also now in ‘progress at Agripada, 
of similar size and construction, but without 
the advantage of the shops and store rooms, a - 
loss which is, however, compensated for to 
some extent by the much lower value of the 
land. Rents in this case will probably be 
Rs. 34 (4s. 8d.) per month, and the return 
should show about 33 per cent. In this cop- 
nection it may be mentioned that the Trust | 
receive no assistance whatever from the Muni- 
cipality in the shape of reduced taxes or special 
rates, and that the working expenses include 
the cost of special establishment for inspection 
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and for keeping the surroundings of the chd/ls 
in sanitary condition, as well as the cost of 
pumping arrangements necessitated by the 
deficient pressure in the municipal water 
mains. These are heavy items of expenditure 
which the private landlord would never under- 
take, so that it may almost be said that com- 
mercial success has been attained, for, at the 
same rates of rent a private landlord could 
probably realise a 5 per cent. return. 

The operations of the Trust to date have 
resulted in the rehousing of approximately 
15,000 persons in 4,500 rooms. This is a 
fraction only of what is required in the city, 
but the example set has undoubtedly had a 
most beneficial effect on the design of later 
buildings undertaken by private enterprise, 
and it is anticipated that the City Improve- 
ment Trust may before long obtain legislative 
powers to enable them to assist the large 
employers of labour, mill-owners and others, 
to undertake housing schemes for their em- 
ployees. As already stated, the Municipality 
and the Port Trust have moved in this direc- 
tion, as have one of the large railway com- 
panies, and the construction of similar quarters 
in several localities for the police of the city, 
which is one of the duties imposed upon the 
Improvement Trust under their Act, has, in 
addition to providing the better accommoda- 
tion for several hundreds of families, made 
available the tenements previously occupied 
by them, to relieve to some extent the prevail- 
ing congestion. 

The benefits resulting from the improved 
accommodation afforded by the new cAd/s are 
strikingly shown by the mortality statistics. 
It has been mentioned that the average death- 
rate for the whole city, after having been as 
high as 75.52 per thousand per annum, was 
last year 39:13. The rate among the class of 
people from which the population of the Trust 
cháis is drawn is, of course, very much above 
this average, and judging by the returns from 
some ofthe sections of the city, it is probably no 
exaggeration to put it at well over 50 per thou- 
sand per annum. Indeed, Ithink I may safely 
say well over 60 per 1,000. These people come 
to the new chdé/s with the seeds of disease in 
them, and debilitated by the terrible conditions 
under which they have been existing, and it is 
naturally some time before the benefits of the 
more wholesome surroundings are apparent ; 
but last year we were able to show a death- 
rate among the 4,800 of this poor population, 
who had been in residence at Agripada and 
Nagpada for over four years, of 28 per 
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thousand, while for 9,900, which included a 
large number who had been only one or two 
years in residence, the figure was 30°88 per 
thousand. These, it must be remembered, are 
the same class of people as those whose very 
high rate of mortality under other conditions is 
mainly responsible for the high average of the 
city. The difference is well recognised by the 
people themselves, and the mortality statistics 
are prejudiced to some extent by the surrepti- 
tious introduction into the Trust chdls of sick 
friends or relatives, brought there as to a 
sanatorium in the hope that the more whole- 
some conditions may ensure recovery. 

Time, unfortunately, does not permit of 
further elaboration of this subject, and I have 
been obliged of necessity practically to confine 
myself to the work of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust. I have had to omit reference to 
the work done by charitable organisations— 
notably that for providing accommodation for 
poor Parsis—which are, of course, on a com- 
paratively small scale, and are not run as 
commercial concerns ; nor am I able to do more 
than mention the existence of the Bombay 


' Sanitary Association, which, though hampered 
for lack of funds, is doing most useful work in 
an unostentatious manner in the direction of 


sanitary education among the cZá/ population. 

It is of course necessary, wherever this 
housing question has to be faced, for local 
requirements and conditions to be studied, so 
that what is found suitable in Bombay may 
require considerable modification to make it 
applicable to other Eastern towns. Where 
land is cheap and plentiful and building is less 
costly, the tenements might advisedly be on 
the ground floor only and the accommodation 
somewhat more extensive; in other places 
perhaps two floors would be found most suit- 
able, for high buildings have decided draw- 
backs. There is the labour of mounting so 
many stairs ; there is the fact that the children 
who swarm in these cZáZs are much safer on 
the ground floor and have readier access to 
their playground outside; and thirdly the 
water pressure, if a pipe supply exists at all, 
may not be sufficient for the upper floors, and 
then the additional labour is entailed of carry- 
ing the water up from below. Refuse removal 
is also simplified in a lower building. 

The plan I am able to give here (Plan 
No. 7) shows the design adopted by the 
Bombay Government for up -country Police 
Lines, and it appears to me to be one 
which might be usefully followed where the 
conditions are suitable. These, if constructed 
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in reinforced;concrete, as at Poona, cost about 
Rs. 540 (436) per quarter, including water 
supply and surface drainage, but exclusive of 
the land value, and at a rental of Rs. 3:8 
(4s. 8d.) per month per quarter, would, allow- 
ing 25 per cent. for all outgoings, return nearly 
5 per cent. with land at 8 annas per square 
yard, which is a purely fancy price outside the 
large centres. 

It is said with regard to this question in 
England that the governing factor is wages. 
As a leading article in the Staxdard put it 
some time ago :—‘‘So long as the wages of 
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means more liquor, increased outlay on mar- 
riage ceremonies (with the probable accom- 
paniment of additional debt), or idleness for 
an extra day in the week ; for even now large 
numbers are content to work only four or five 
days out of the seven so long as they can pro- 
vide their bare necessities. Education is at 
the very root of the housing question, and 
though I do not propose, even were I competent 
to do so, to review the educational policy of 
the Indian Government, I may perhaps be 
permitted to remark that I have always been 
of opinion that primary education has, in 
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the poorer classes are insufficient to allow the 
deduction for rent of a proportion adequate to 
pay the interest on the capital expended on 
building good houses, the problem will remain 
unsolved.” In the circumstances obtaining 
among the poorer classes of India, however, 
there is another at least equally important 
factor, and that is education. When the 
poorer classes there have attained to a stan- 
dard of education which will teach them the 
value of thrift and enable them to appre- 
ciate better the advantages of light and 
air and sanitary surroundings, better accom- 
modation will be demanded, and the increased 
efficiency of the labourer will justify in- 
creased wages to pay for it; but at present 
in too many cases a rise in wages merely 


Turn stile 


Back Yard 


India, been too much neglected in favour of 
higher education which, though no doubt, 
and especially in the early days, requiring 
encouragement and assistance, should now be 
more self-supporting than it is, and should 
look for its main endowment to the generosity 
of the wealthy among the native population 
rather than to the general taxpayer. I am 
glad to know that more attention is now being 
paid to the requirements of primary education, 
but it must take at least two generations more 
to wean the working-class Indian from his 
primitive habits, and teach him the require- 
ments of a sanitary city life. The efforts 
made of late years in Bombay to improve his 
housing conditions are undoubtedly appreci- 
ated, and it is, perhaps, justifiable to claim 
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for the Improvement Trust that the direct and 
indirect effects of their operations have had at 
least some share in the recent improved health 
conditions of the city. 


DISCUSSION. 


The CHAIRMAN, before opening the discussion 
on the paper, referred to the terrible murder which 
had recently taken place, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, of Mr. Jackson, of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. Owing so much as he (the Chairman) did 
to the Indian Civil Service, he thought it would 
have been unfitting if he did not refer to the fact 
that he knew Mr. Jackson (as his private secretary) for 
two and a half years, and without pausing to inquire 
as to the nature of the murder, or to make reference 
to recent measures of any kind, he wished to say he 
was convinced the Civil Service was much poorer by 
Mr. Jackson’s death, and that every native in the 
Presidency of Bombay had lost a most genuine 
friend. With regard to the extremely interesting 
paper, one thing occurred to namely, 
the amazing adaptability which was shown by 
English officials when they went to India. Mr. 
Dunn received his professional education at Cooper's 
Hill; went out to India and served his apprentice- 
ship, going through the various stages of an executive 
engineer, and finished up his career by being the 
superintendent of the left bank of the Indus, which 
meant that he had to guard that mighty river from 
overflowing and laying waste the country, but at the 
same time so carefully letting out the water, almost 
by the gallon or the pint, that in the result, the desert 
of Sind became in certain places a fertile area. In 
other parts of the Presidency which were not of 
a desert nature, but were parched and thirsty, the 
same husbanding of the water had to be effected, 
with the result that it was, to a certain extent, an in- 
surance against famine. But that was not all Mr. 
Dunn had performed. There were all the famine 
works to be provided, and other innumerable duties, 
an instance of which was the provision of police 
barracks, to which attention had been called in the 
paper. Then, when he was no longer young, 
the author was taken away from his natural engineer- 
ing work, and became the Chairman of the Board of 
an undertaking which had hardly any precedent to 
guide him, which had only been in existence a few 
years; but, in the estimation of all, Mr. Dunn had 
carried out that duty not only with great ability, but 
with a consummate tact which had endeared him to 
the public of Bombay, with the result that he finished 
up in the chair of the Municipality. With regard to 
the Trust, he was in some degree responsible for the 
improvements which had been effected. Very early 
after he (the Chairman) arrived in Bombay, having 
had something to do with housing questions in Eng- 
land before he went to India, especially as a member 
of what was known, twenty-five years ago, as the 


him, 
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Sweating Committee, he thought he would gain some 
experience for himself of how the poorest classes of 
his fellow citizens lived in Bombay. Therefore, 
one afternoon, in the company of the Health 
Officer, the Chairman of the Municipality, Mr. 
Abdulla Dharamsi and Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, 
he paid a visit to the slums to which reference 
had been made in the paper, with the result that, as 
nobody knew of his projected visit, he was able to 
see a good many of the buildings and chals which 
had been so graphically described by the author. On 
his return to Government House, he found there the 
Commissioner of Police, who, as far as he felt he could, 
gave him a sound wigging for doing anything so rash, 
and made him promise never again to undertake such 
a journey into those parts without letting him know. 
He freely gave the promise, because he had already 
accomplished what he wanted, and it was quite un- 
necessary to repeat an experiment which gave an 
insight into how the poor people lived. That was in 
the spring of 1896. Governors often formed projects 
in their minds, but the great difficulty they experi- 
enced was to know how to begin their work. He 
was fortunate, however, in two respects in that regard, 
because it was pointed out to him that a report of a 
Commission for the Development of Bombay had been 
left by one of his predecessors, Lord Reay, which 
gave him the basis of the material that he required, 
and, into the bargain, he had two men of extreme 
capacity and experience at his command. In the 
first place there was Sir Charles Ollivant, who was 
his colleague on the Executive Council, and who had 
been, as well as a distinguished civilian, for many 
years the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, and 
knew it from end to end, and also what the re- 
quirements and the wishes of the inhabitants 
and further there was a Public Works 
officer, Sir Walter Hughes, who was a most 
successful Chairman of that most successful 
undertaking, the Bombay Port Trust. He knew 
that with the advice of those two gentlemen, at 
any rate, he had some chance. But another 
incentive appeared, which made people determine 
that something must be done, and that was the 
epidemic of plague which occurred in 1896. If ever 
there was fruitful ground for plague to increase and 
multiply it was in the dwellings in Bombay which 
the author had described. An endeavour had to be 
made not only to combat the plague, but to improve 
the city of Bombay. They naturally desired to aim 
not only at pulling down a few chls or building up 
a hospital, but that any improvement which could be 
effected should be lasting, continuous, automatic by 
official action, and self-supporting. The first thing 
done was to frame a Bill and send it to the Govern- 
ment of India, and also to put up with, as everybody 
must do who went forward with exceptional and new 
legislation, all the trials, troubles and bothers that 
surrounded one. But patience could do a great 
deal, and with the help of his colleagues on the 
Council and outside of it, they managed to get the 


were ; 
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Bil through in one year, so that by the end of 
1898 it was an accomplished fact, and the Act was 
set working. The author had referred to the 
purposes of that important Act, but he would 
like to read its preamble in order to show what the 
Act proposed to do. It provided for the future 
expansion of the city of Bombay by forming new, and 
altering existing, streets, by removing or altering 
insanitary buildings in certain areas; by providing 
open spaces for better ventilation and for recreation ; 
by constructing new sanitary dwellings for certain 
classes of the inhabitants of the city and the police, 
by laying down tramlines, by reclaiming and laying 
out parts of the foreshore of the island of Bombay, 
and the appointment of a number of trustees with 
special powers to carry out those purposes. That 
was tolerably comprehensive. It was interesting 
to note that the Board was composed of four- 
teen members, including a Chairman, seven of 
whom were to be elected, three to be nominated, and 
three ex-offcio, the three ex-officio members being 
the Commissioner and the Collector of Bombay 
and the officer in command of the troops. Of the 
seven elected members, four were to be elected by the 
Municipality of Bombay, one by the Port Trust, one 
by the Chamber oí Commerce, and one by the Mill- 
owners! Association, so that he thought it might be 
fairly said it was a representative body. The great 
object in view was to make its procedure as simple as 
possible, and it was to be set to work by the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, who was the chief executive 
of the Municipality, an officer of Government.. He 
was to be set in motion by the Officer of Health 
calling attention to insanitary areas, or by three 
Justices of the Peace, or by twelve persons paying the 
property tax and residing in the area. At any rate, so 
far as the executive were concerned, they tried to 
ensure that on the passing ofthe Act, it should not 
remain a dead letter, but that it should be put to work 
in as simple and quick a way as possible. He wished 
to say a few words about the effect, as he learned it 
from a Bombay newspaper, of what had happened in 
regard to that legislation. In 1900, the rateable 
assessment of Bombay, chargeable to general tax, was 
250 lacs of rupees; at the present time, the rateable 
assessment of Bombay was 430 lacs of rupees, an in- 
creased value of 73 per cent. in ten years, an excess 
beyond anything that had occurred before, which was 
brought about, as stated in the Municipality, largely 
by the operation and development of the Improve- 
ment Trust of Bombay. It was ten years that 
very day since he laid down his office in Bombay. 
The five years he spent in India were the most 
arduous five years he had ever passed. On the one 
hand he had to perform all the ordinary work which 
fell to the lot of the Chief of the Presidency, and he 
was very glad to see on the platform a gentleman 
who now occupied a very advanced position in the 
public service, who taught him most in the fewest 
days, as his private secretary, when he arrived in 
India, namely, Sir Steyning Edgerley. He did not 
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know whether those present appreciated the exact 
feelings of a man who. arrived at a place with an 
entirely new service to deal with, and also with no 
knowledge whatever of his duties, beyond the fact 
that he knew perfectly well that he could rely upon 
the goodwill of every member of the service, and 
every desire on their part to help him through and 
make things easy for him. Having seen the work 
that had been done by the Trust and the develop- 
ments which had taken place, he was confident that, 
under the wise administration that had been shown 
by all the Chairmen who had presided over it, Bombay, 
which was now a most enlightened, rich, beautiful, 
and striking city, would, as the years went on, become © 
still more beautiful and striking, and still more healthy 
and wealthy. 


Sir ARUNDEL T. ARUNDEL, K.C.S.I., said his 
only justification for speaking was that for five years 
he held the office of President of the Madras Muni- 
pality, but the experience he then gained was, unfor- 
tunately, of no value for commenting upon the paper. 
Altbough there was a population of 400,000 in 
Madras city, he did not think there was a single 
chal there, because an unlimited amount of space was 
available for building, and the coolie population were 
able to live in huts with plenty of air space sur- 
rounding them. The great difficulty in Madras 
was connected with drainage, which received much 
time and attention, the more so because the only 
river that ran through the city, the Cooum, was 
blocked by a sand bar at its mouth for the greater 
part of the year. Turning, however, to the author's 
interesting paper, Mr. Dunn had stated that the 
space between any two model buildings should be 
practically the same as the height. He desired to ask 
whether that ought not to some extent to depend 
upon the orientation with reference to the prevailing 
winds and the sunlight. For instance, if the pre- 
vailing winds were either east and west, or north-east 
and south-west, and the model buildings were due 
north and south, it was clear that the distance of the 
two buildings apart was the measure of the amount of 
sunlight which would reach the rooms through the 
verandahs on the east and west sides, and that, 
therefore, the distance apart was of very great 
importance. With regard to the wind, it was 
clear that there would not be much circula- 
tion of air alongside of the model buildings. 
If it was due east and west then the sunlight was on 
the roof of the buildings and entered very little into 
the rooms ; on the other hand the wind circulated 
freely. If, in the third place, it was north-east and 
south-west, it appeared to him that there might be 
some saving of space by bringing the model dwell- 
ings closer together, because the sunlight would 
enter all the different blocks, both on the east and 
west sides to a certain extent, and there would be 
a free circulation of air at the same time. The 
object to be aimed at was to secure the best and 
most complete sanitary conditions, healthiness of the 
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buildings, and, at the same time, economy. It was 
well-known that, although the coolie population lived 
in extremely stuffy, close, and smoky dwellings in 
the cities, in the country they lived either in the 
verandahs, or right out in the open in good weather, 
or in a hut composed of a few bamboo mats and a few 
cloths hung up here and there to secure privacy, the 
air circulating overhead. In the last two plans that 
had been exhibited by the author, the thickness of 
the cross walls was 14 inches and 18 inches, they 
being the main walls of the building. He was not an 
engineer, but it appeared to him there was a con- 
siderable waste of brickwork in having those walls 
eight or nine feet apart running up through the three 
storeys, and he wished to ask the author whether it was 
not possible, by a system of piers or pillars, to get rid 
ofa large amount of brickwork involved in making 
walls of that very great thickness. If the cross 
walls could be done away with by the adoption 
of piers or pillars and girders over them, would 
it not be possible to make the upper two, three, 
or four feet of the height of the room of, for in- 
stance, iron latticework, so as to ensure the circulation 
of air from one end of the building to the other? If 
that was the case, would it also not be possible to do 
away with brickwork entirely, and use galvanised 
sheets, either corrugated or plain, as party walls? The 
advantage of that system would be that ifan outbreak 
of plague occurred, or any other epidemic disease, 
all the party walls could be removed, and the whole 
place thoroughly disinfected without the slightest 
difficulty, while the corrugated sheeting could also be 
purified in the same way. Of course, the galvanised 
sheets would be fastened by bolts and nuts and rubber 
washers to reduce the noise. 


Lorp Reay, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., said that he was 
neither an engineer nor an architect, and he, therefore, 
would not go into any technical details connected with 
this most excellent paper, but he could not conceive 
any subject more important than the one which had 
been so clearly explained by the author. The main 
reason he was present was to congratulate the 
Chairman on having been able to realise what he 
(Lord Reay) to a certain extent planned. Every 
official present knew that it was the fate of officials in 
India to prepare schemes and plans, and to trust to 
their successors to be generous enough to give them 
vitality and life. He, therefore, wished to express his 
gratitude to Lord Sandhurst that a better fate had 
been reserved to the Report of the Extension 
Committee for Bombay, which had been appointed 
by himself, than was the case with so many 
Schemes which were forgotten when once the 
person who had planned them disappeared from 
India. Lord Sandhurst had been fortunate in the 
selection of Mr. Dunn to give effect to his views. 
The Municipal Act for Bombay for which his 
(the speaker's) Government was responsible did 
not entirely overlook the subject, but they were 
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in the fortunate position that they had not 
to deal with such exceptional circumstances as 
plague and famine with which the Chairman 
had to grapple, and did grapple so vigorously 
and efficiently. He thought it ought to be re- 
membered that the overcrowding was due to 
a cause which reflected great credit on the popu- 
lation which was the victim of it. He re- 
membered once asking the doctor on his establish- 
ment what he considered one of the most important 
duties he had to fulfil, and the doctor replied, ‘‘to 
prevent overcrowding in the servants’ quarter," be- 
cause he always found there was a tendency to show 
hospitality to poor relations. The cause of it was 
that the Hindu population was always ready to assist 
their caste fellows, and it was the duty of the 
Government not to do anything to discourage this 
benevolent attitude. It was well-known that in India, 
except during a famine, a Poor-law was non-existent, 
and that was mainly due to the charitable disposition, 
which was one of the religious tenets of the Hindu 
population—that they were responsible for the support 
of their caste fellows who had fallen into a state of 
poverty. He mentioned that, because he was dis- 
tinctly of opinion that stringent measures must be 
taken in order to prevent overcrowding, and he was 
glad to hear, therefore, that what the City Improve- 
ment Trust had done in Bombay had been so success- 
ful. Although the price forthe land, which had to 
be bought for the new buildings, was so heavy, he did 
not believe that it was contemplated to introduce 
into Bombay an undeveloped land duty, so that as far 
as that went the Government would be in a better 
position there than it was here. He trusted that the 
City Improvement Trust would be as successful as the 
Port Trust had been. He entirely concurred in the 
eulogy pronounced by the Chairman of the extremely 
able official who was the chairman of the Port 
Trust, and as Sir Walter Hughes was very fit and 
and full of vigour, he hoped it would be possible 
to prolong his term of office when the time came 
for him to leave India. Before concluding, he 
wished to ask the author one question. Mr. Dunn 
had pointed out the difficulty of the limits of the area 
on which the building operations were being carried 
out. He quite recognised the necessity of building 
improved dwellings in Bombay, but he wished to ask 
whether it would be possible to build dwellings for the 
artisan population at some distance from the scene of 
their labours in the centre of the city, and to take 
them to those dwellings by means of trains or trams 
at cheap rates. That had been very successfully 
carried out in London. He asked that question, not 
in order to discourage in any way the extension of the 
dwellings in Bombay, but because he foresaw the 
time would come when it would be almost necessary 
to seek quarters in a wider area. When the author 
had leisure he (Lord Reay) thought he would be 
extremely interested if he visited Essen, the great 
scene of the operations of Krupp. The artisan 
dwelings which the Krupp firm had built at Essen 
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were extremely interesting. The author would find 
there a very interesting building, which was really not 
much more than a chal. It was a German chdl, and 
not an Indian ck}, and must be considered from that 
proportionate point of view. But right in the midst 
of the offices of the firm of Krupp there would be 
found a small house, in which the grandfather of the 
present owner of the works used to live, and which 
he ordered should not be pulled down. On that 
house was the following inscription :—‘‘ Do not let 
anyone think less of those who live in humble 
dwellings, because it is in humble dwellings that 
the great thoughts and schemes of the world are 
developed." 


Professor W. J. Simpson, C.M.G., M.D. (late 
Health Officer of Calcutta), said that he had had an 
opportunity of perusing at leisure Mr. Dunn’s very 
instructive and important paper, and he desired to con- 
gratulate the author, as late Chairman of the Bombay 
Improvement Trust, on the splendid work that had 
been accomplished, and the very great improvement 
tbat had been effected. No one who had read or 
listened to the paper could fail to appreciate the 
success which had attended the undertaking. It had 
not solved the problem, but it had gone a long way 
in that direction. He would never forget the painful 
impression produced on his mind by the housing 
conditions which he saw when visiting the plague- 
stricken quarters of Bombay in 1897. Until then he 
had thought that some of the quarters in the native 
portions of Calcutta were the worst possible, and that 
only sweeping them away and a stringent Building 
Act would be of any use to regenerate the city and 
keep it healthy. For these reasons he had for eight 
years advocated a town planning scheme and a Build- 
ing Act, the latter of which was finally adopted. But 
he could confidently say that there was nothing in 
Calcutta comparable with the dark, overcrowded, and 
foul tenements in Bombay, some of which Mr. Dunn 
had described and shown on the screen. He had seen 
many cities since then and he always visited their 
slums, but the only one he found resembling Bombay 
was Hong-kong, and it was from Hong-kong that 
Bombay was infected by plague. He agreed with 
Mr. Dunn’s views regarding the importance of 
density per room. Too little attention was paid to 
this as long as there was a good frontage, and the 
density per acre was within a certain limit. But he 
thought that there was danger in losing sight of the 
fact that there must be a certain limit of density per 
acre, and he thought that 900 poor persons, with 23 
rooms abreast, and a comparatively narrow passage, 
would exceed what was advisable. He (Dr. Simpson) 
was in Bombay three and a-half years ago, and went 
over the new chd/s erected by the Trust, and was very 
pleased at the result; but while discussing obvious 
defects with Dr. Turner, the health officer, who 
accompanied him, he learnt that neither Dr. Turner 
nor any other medical officer was on the Trust or had 
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anything to do with the plans. Now, housing was 
essentially a health question, and if success was to 
be attained in healthy housing and healthy town plan- 
ning, there must be associated with the architect and 
engineer the medical officer. He was not enamoured 
of the German mode of housing, and he hoped it 
would never be introduced into England, where single 
houses instead of tenement houses were the most 
healthy and the most suitable for the working classes. 
There was one final matter on which he would like 
to be most emphatic, and it was that the housing 
question in Bombay was not one of accommodating 
500 or 600 persons on an acre of ground, however 
often that might be repeated by the Improvement 
Trast. It was a much larger question, and one 
which could never be overtaken by the Improve- 
ment Trust. This Trust had been at work for 
eleven years, and it had accommodated 15,000 
persons; but what was that in relation to the 
enormous population living under insanitary con- 
dititions ? To house only 100,000 it would take, at 
the same rate, nearly 80 years. Side by side with the 
Impovement Trust scheme there must be a town-plan- 
ning scheme, and a new Building Act. The present 
Bombay Municipal Act permitted the erection of new 
buildings, which, though conforming to the Act, were 
themselves unhealthy. What was the use of clearing 
away in one place and allowing unhealthy buildings to 
gg up in another ? The only solution, he repeated, was 
a town-planning scheme and a new Building Act, 
which would give plenty of space behind or around 
new buildings, and not allow buildings to go up on 
too limited a space of ground. 


Sir STEYNING W. EDGERLEY, K.C. V.O., C.LE., 
after joining in the general congratulations to the 
author for his interesting paper, asked for Mr. Dnnn's 
opinion on the life of reinforced concrete under the 
conditions of tropical rainfall, and a tropical climate, 
such as were met with in Bombay. He believed the 
answer would be quite satisfactory, but it would be 
valuable to have the author's confirmation, because 
he inferred from a letter in Zhe Times that the 
Local Government Board in England would only 
grant loans for ten vears for undertakings made out 
of that material. Bombay was building the im- 
proved buildings with borrowed money, the currency 
of the loans being between forty and sixty years ; and, 
therefore, if the life of reinforced concrete was not as 
long in Bombay as had been supposed, a very serious 
financial question was raised. Everyone approached 
the question, under discussion, from different points of 
view, but personally he should be inclined to say that 
a successful solution of the Bombay housing question 
lay neither in engineering nor legislation, but in 
successful municipal finance. So far as engineering 
went, he might say, as the German Emperor said 
recently to his troops on review, that nothing 
was impossible to the Bombay engineer. He, 
therefore, thought they might put aside the 
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engineering difficulties connected with the Bombay 
problem. Neither did he consider that the 
difficulty lay in legislation, though he fully agreed 
with the desirability of a proper Town Planning Act 
being passed, and the Bombay newspapers contained 
the statement that the Bombay Government had re- 
cently put out such a Bill for consideration, which 
would no doubt, in due course, become law. In deal- 
ing with the question of legislation, he wished to say he 
did not entirely agree with the condemnation of the 
Municipal legislation that previously existed in 
Bombay. He did not suppose it had been of sufh- 
cient interest to anybody else to compare what Mr. 
Ritchie said, in the House of Commons, when he 
was passing the Housing of the Poor Act, in 1890, 
‘in England, with the Bombay Municipal Act, No. 3, 
1872, but that Act contained provisions which, even 
‘in 1890, were ahead of the desires and wishes of 
the people of England. He (Sir Steyning Edger- 
ley) therefore, could not agree that the Bombay 
Municipal Act of 1872 was a weak or inade- 
quate Act. The Act had been further greatly 
developed and improved in 1888. No doubt 
the law had not been used, but the reason for 
that was to be found elsewhere. He was sur- 
prised to hear the author state that the Epidemic 
Diseases Act was a very severe commentary on the 
adequacy of the Act of 1888. It was certainly a 
commentary on that Act, but not in the sense in 
which the author suggested. The Epidemic Diseases 
Act was not a local Act ; it was an Act passed by the 
Government of India on the initiation of the Govern- 
ment of Madras, who desired to protect themselves 
from the infusion of plague from the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Sir John Woodburn, in introducing that 
Act, stated in Council that the operative sec- 
tion (Section 2), was borrowed from Section 
434 of the Bombay City Municipal Act of 
1888 ; so that, though the Act no doubt was a 
commentary on the Bombay Act, it was a com- 
mentary in the sense of imitation, which they 
had always been told was the sincerest form of 
flattery. Under Section 434, when a special occa- 
sion arose, the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay 
could be made practically a Dictator, subject to the 
orders of the Government. He did not altogether 
agree, therefore, with the statement that the fault in 
regard to the condition of the city lay entirely in 
legislation. He might then at once be asked what his 
explanation was of the want of action by the Munici- 
pality. That might be found in the history of Bombay, 
particularly in its financial history. He took it that 
the modern history of Bombay dated from somewhere 
about 1857. He suggested that year because it was 
the year in which the first cotton mill opened its doors 
in Bombay ; the railway was just struggling up the 
Ghats behind Bombay, and, more important still, 
there was in that year a Governor in Bombay who 
had the eyes to see and understand what was neces- 
sary for the city—Lord;Elphinstone. If one desired 
to know Lord Elphinstone's policy, he could obtain 
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the information from the speeches of his imperially- 
minded, successor, Sir Bartle Frere. The policy con- 
sisted of water-works, drainage, and reclamation of 
the flats. In 1860, there were no waterworks in 
Bombay and no drainage, and the area covered by 
the flats and other low-lvingesites was absolutely un- 
inhabitable. The loan for the waterworks at Vehar 
dated from 1863, and the Tulsi lake was opened 
about 1869; while drainage and sanitary work were 
taken up concurrently. 


Mr. RUSSEL AITKEN stated that the Vehar waters 
works were opened in 1859. 


Sir STEYNING EDGERLEY was quite willing to 
accept the correction, which did not affect 
his argument, as the liability still fell within 
his period. When it was necessary to increase 
the water supply, the first thing that Sir Charles 
Ollivant, who was Municipal Commissioner, had to 
do was to revise the rateable valuation of the city in 
order to increase its credit before he could initiate the 
Tansa scheme. In 1864, Dr. Leith had submitted a 
great report on the sanitation of Bombay dwellings, 
on overcrowding and its remedies, but in the face 
of that report, the Government of the day and 
the Municipality came to a deliberate decision that 
the water, drainage and sanitary work was the more 
urgent, and they went on with that, and had not 
money for other work. When it was decided 
that the time had arrived when the slums must be 
dealt with, the municipal credit had been largely 
utilised, and he thought it was only fair to the 
Municipality to point out that when Lord Sand- 
hurst's scheme was put before them they acceded to 
the suggestion, after a reasonable discussion, and it 
was with their entire consent that so much of their 
powers as was necessary was placed in the hands of 
of the Trust. He agreed also with what fell from 
Prof. Simpson, that the ultimate solution of the 
housing question in Bombay was a very much bigger 
one than the building of c//s; it was really the 
making available of other areas, which lay fairly 
close, by systems of rapid tramways, or reclamation, 
or otherwise for the housing of the people, and if that 
could be brought within the range of practical 
politics by successful finance, he thought all present 
would agree that the author had shown that 
very satisfactory type of building could be put up. 


Mr. FREDERICK LITCHFIELD (Secretary, Co- 
partnership Tenants, Ltd.) said that he had received 
a letter from Messrs. Crawford, Brown, and Co., the 
solicitors for the Bombay Trust in Bombay, asking for 
particulars of the co-partnership housing movement 
in England. He wished he could have had the 
opportunity of showing the audience a few slides 
of tenements that had been erected at the Hamp- 
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stead Garden Suburb, which were let for 2s. tod. 
a week, or, inclusive of rates and ‘taxes, 3s- 3d. a 
week. At Wolverhampton, houses had been erected 
which were let for 3s. 6d. a week, and at Manchester 
from 4s. 9d. to 5s. per week. He desired to impress 
upon the audience the Suggestion which had been 
made by Lord Reay. Twenty years ago it would have 
been impossible to erect the houses in the suburbs of 
great cities that were now being built; but owing to 
the new means of transit which existed, it was possible 
to get the workers from Golders-green to Charing- 
cross and back for 2d. a day, and that had altered the 
whole principle of housing in the large towns of the 
country. Bygiving the workers a direct interest in 


their houses the whole system of housing had been. 


revolutionised. "Whether it would be possible for the 
poor people of Bombay to join in a co-partnership 
scheme he did not know; but if they could be 
edutated, as had been suggested, in the direction of 
not spending their money in drink, but to put by a 
few pence a week for purchasing their own houses, he 
was sure a co-partnership scheme might, with advan- 
tage, be introduced. Although it would be many 
years, probably, before the movement was at all effec- 
tive in Bombay, he hoped that asthe result of sending 
literature to Bombay the movement would be 
inaugurated there. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed a hearty vote of thanks 


to the author for his interesting and instructive 


paper. 


SIR FREDERIC S, P. LELy, K.C.LE., C.SI, 
in seconding the resolution, said that those who were 
acquainted with Bombay looked upon it as one of the 
centres of the world, which was destined still more in 
the future than in the past to give a lead to India, if 
not to the world. One frequently heard of ** Beauti- 
ful Bombay." Beautiful Bombay did exist, and 
many visitors who went to India were taken aback 
when they learned of the seamy side of Bombay, and 
the congestion and squalor which existed in the 
town. It was, therefore, a very great encouragement 
to all to learn from the paper bow much was being 
done to remedy that state of affairs. Another moral 
of the paper was that, after all, the question of the 
housing of the poorer classes, and of improving the 
towns, was one that was common to East and West, 
and the drastic, essential, and fundamental remedy 
lay in the very beginning. Slums ought not to be 
allowed to grow up, and those who held responsible 
positions ought to keep their eyes on the towns which 
were increasing in size, not only in India, but in 
England, so that such a state of affairs should not 
exist in the future. He :uggested that the zeal for 
local self-government, with which he was in cordial 
sympathy, had some dangers, one of which was 
that it might lead the Government to withdraw 
its attention from the great need of superin- 
tending the increase of the urban centres. The 


ordinary member of the municipality could not : 
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be expected to realise the ideal town, and if he 
were left to bimself he was sure to go wrong— 
he certainly would in England. In the town where 
he (the speaker) happened to be residing, there 
was a very strong, popular opposition to a proposal to 
buy up some land in the centre of the town, which 
the ratepayers now had an opportunity of obtaining 
very cheap—at about half its proper price. The 
people did not realise that in the course of 20, 30, or 
40 years that land would be covered by a mass of 
houses, that a drastic Improvement Trust would then 
have to be formed, and that the land would have to 
be bought at ten times the price for which it could 
be obtained at the present time. The remedy for 
such a state of affairs was to prevent the abuses from 
growing up. On behalf of the Committee of the 
Iudian Section, he also wished to express the thanks 
of the audience to Lord Sandhurst for presiding, and 
for the remarks he had been good enough to make. 


The resolution of thanks was then put and carried 
unanimously. | 


Mr. DUNN, in reply, said : I beg to thank you very 
much for your kind vote of thanks, and I desire to ex- 
press my grateful sense of the honour paid me by 
Lord Sandhurst in so kindly presiding this afternoon. 
LIC has also been most gratifying to me to have had 
the support of Lord Reay and Lord Lamington, 
under both of whom I also had the honour of serving. 
I will deal, as briefly as possible, with the remarks 
made by the speakers who have taken part in the 
discussion. In reply to Sir Arundel Arundel, I may 
say that we have not paid so much attention to the 
orientation of the blocks as to their economical 
arrangement on the available sites, and as regards air 
circulation, I do not think the question is of 
much importance, as the air currents are rapidly 
deflected after passing over a building. As regards 
the construction of the buildings, we have, of course; 
to abide by the municipal building regulations. The 
walls are not of the same thickness throughout the 
height, but are gradually reduced, the upper floor 
having only 9-inch walls. The system of piers 
as the support for the roof, and thin screen walls: 
for dividing the space into rooms, has been 
adopted in the latest concrete chdis, and good 
ventilation into the central corridor is provided 
by a 3-inch space between the top of the screen 
wall and the ceiling on that side of each room. Move- 
able galvanised-iron partition walls are more suitable 
for temporary buildings, and these concrete floors 
and walls are easily cleansed with a hose pipe, one 
room at a time, without interfering with the others. 
With the knowlege we now have as to the way 
plague is disseminated we aim at making the build- 
ings rat-proof; and as a further measure, which has 
proved of great advantage, we have been insisting on 
each room being entirely turned out once a week, 
so that rats may not find the dark corners behind 
boxes and bundles such comfortable places for 
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the rearing of a family. Sir Steyning Edgerley 
asks a pertinent question, from . the financial 
point of view, as to the life of these concrete 
_chals, with reference to the vibrations caused by 
the street traffic and to the climatic conditions. 
There are, as yet, no sufficient data on which to base 
an absolute reply to this, but given good material and 
efficient supervision (and the whole success of this 
class of work is dependent on this), reinforced 
concrete construction should be quite unaffected by 
traffic vibrations. The earthquake at San Francisco 
was a sufficiently severe test, and this style of 
construction proved its value on that occasion. 
Its suitability to climatic conditions is another 
question, but here again the efficiency of the 
supervision during construction is all - important. 
With the equable temperature and humid atmosphere 
of Bombay there should (always assuming efficient 
supervision) be no fears on this point. I was quite 
prepared for the question of suburban housing, com- 
bined with cheap trains and trams, to be raised, as it 
has been by Lord Reay and Mr. Litchfield, and I need 
hardly say that full consideration has been given to 
this, both independently by the Trust and on the 
initiative of Government. The conclusion come to, 
however, is that, under existing conditions, it is not 
possible to deal with this question as regards the 
poorer and working classes in Bombay in this 
manner. The daily transit to and fro would mean 
Rs. 2:8 or Rs. 3 per month— practically the same as 
is now paid for rent—and equal to from 15 to 20 per 
cent. of the earnings, and it has had to be recognised 
that these people must be housed within easy walking 
distance of their work. Sir Steyning Edgerley has 
corrected me as regards the Epidemic Diseases 
Act. In any case it was applied to Bombay, and I 
believe I am right in saying, mainly to avoid the 
necessity, under the Municipal Act, of obtaining an 
order from a Presidency Magistrate before an in- 
sanitary human habitation could be closed. The 
Presidency Magistrate was not a sanitary expert, 
and the Act contained ‘no standard of sanitation; 
the house-owner would be represented before 
the magistrate by a so-called, ** expert," who 
would endeavour to prove that there was 
nothing to complain of. Proceedings were lengthy, 
and the results often disappointing, so much so 
that, except in most flagrant cases, the Presidency 
Magistrates were very seldom appealed to. I referred 
only to the Act of 1888, and my paper has reference 
mainly to the old houses which were run up between 
1860 and 1890. It is true that the Act was usefully 
amended in 1905, when I sat at the same table with 
Sir Steyning Edgerley on a Select Committee of the 
Legislative Council on this very matter, and there is 
now a sanitary standard of sorts, though a not very 
stringent one. I think the only other point I need 
refer to is that raised by Professor Simpson, as to the 
necessity for a stricter building Act in Bombay. 
There is no doubt about this. One of the last matters 
with which I was connected in Bombay was the re- 
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vision of the municipal building by-laws. Ithink the 
revision has since received Government sanction : and, 
though the by-laws,as they now stand, are not ideal, 
they are a great advance on those that previously 
obtained. But more than this is required. In my fare- 
well speech to the Bombay Corporation, I said that- 
tr no by-laws will ever have the beneficial effect 
they ought to have on the health of the city 
until the Act is amended in such a manner 
as to prevent the crowding together of houses: 
which is now legally possible." I sincerely hope: 
something will soon be done in this direction, in spite 
of the cry of ‘ confiscation’’ which is sure to be 
raised. Finally I may mention, as the point has 
been raised, that a Town Planning Bill is about to 
be introduced into the Bombay Legislative Council. 
Sir Steyning Edgerley may remember that I urged 


the necessity for powers, such as a Bill of that kind 


will provide, in a lengthy memorandum on the 
Improvement Trust Schemes which I issued to the 
Trustees in January, 1907, and copies of which were 
sent to Government. I am glad to know that now, 
three years after, there is a prospect of an Act which 
should ensure that new areas are developed on lines: 
which will prevent the necessity in years to come of 
vast expenditure on improvements. As Sir Frederic 
Lely said, ** Prevention is better than cure." 


Mr. T. J. BENNETT, C.I.E., writes: —My name 
was put down to take part in the discussion on Mr. 
Dunn's paper, but I had to leave too early in the 
proceedings to do so. Had I spoken I should have 
commented upon the fact— obvious to anyone who 


. knew the history of the great movement still in 


progress for the improvement of Bombay—that in the 
Chairman, and in the reader of the paper, we had 
emphatically the right men in the right places. We 
should have felt that something was wanting if any- 
one but Lord Sandhurst had presided over this 
meeting. There were some amongst us who could 
easily carry their memories back to the early days of 
1895, when Lord Sandhurst came out to govern the 
Bombay Presidency, bringing with him, as an 
earnest of the interest that he was certain to take 
in the well-being of the poor, the reputation of a hard- 
working and practical helper in the cause of the 
London Hospitals—a reputation which he has con- 
tinued to live up to since he returned to England. 
Before he had been many weeks in Bombay we heard 
of his quiet peregrinations through the slums of 
the city which were destined to become the 
scenes of the great scheme of improvement with which 
his name will be always associated in the history of 
Bombay. The newspapers had something to say about 
Haroun-al-Raschid, and people were, of course, very 
favourably impressed by the eagerness which our 
Haroun-al-Raschid was showing to interest himself in 
the well-being ofhis new subjects. Then came the 
long cycle of plague, and all the distress and suffering 
that it brought with it. It was in conditions de- 
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pressing enough to take the heart out of any man that 
the scheme for a reconstructed and regenerated 
Bombay had its inception. | 

There were some present who could remember a 
quiet dinner in a certain club, scarcely a stone's throw 
from the great cluster of workmen’s dwellings at Agri- 
pada which were the first tangible fruits of the im- 
provement scheme. Lord Sandhurst would have for- 
given me if I bad mentioned that he was one of that 
small company of men prominent in the administration 
ofthecity and Presidency, and;that with no lingering 
over their wine they adjourned to a small room in the 
basement of the club. "What was said and done 
there is not on available record, but there was sown 
the seed which grew into a great tree that has borne 
the fruit of which Mr. Dunn told us. Lord 
Sandhurst may look back with legitimate satisfaction 
to that quiet meeting in the monsoon of 1897, 
and this meeting might congratulate him upon the 
results which have so far beeu gathered in. Mr. Dunn 
stands conspicuous amongst the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Bombay Public Works Department who, 
beginning with Sir Walter Hughes—whom we may 
count as one of the creators of the new Bombay that 
is now coming into existence—have been placed 
during the last ten or twelve years at the head of the 
Improvement Trust. Mr. Dunn's administration was 
distinguished for this—that in his time the somewhat 


vigorous criticism which from the beginning had been 


passed upon the work of the Trust had almost ceased. 
There was nothing exceptional in this criticism, for all 
the great improvement schemes which have been put 
through in England have, in their initial stages, gone 
through a similar ordeal. In the case of Bombay, 
however, it was accentuated by the fact that the Cor- 
poration had from the first looked with anything but 
a favourable eye upon the Trust. They regarded the 
formation of the new body as involving a want of 
confidence in them. That feeling has died away, 
largely through the tactful and conciliatory 
course pursued by Mr. Dunn during his four 
years’ chairmanship of the Trust. It was some- 
thing more than a compliment to Mr. Dunn when, in 


his last year of service in India, he was chosen to be - 


President of the Corporation; it was the proclama- 
tion of a new and friendly understanding between the 
Improvement Trust and the Corporation, which, in 
the best interests of the City, was cordially to be 
welcomed. 

Mr. Dunn confined himself to one aspect of 
the work of the Improvement Trust, the housing of 
the working classes in Bombay. Some might have 
wished to see the subject treated on broader lines, as 
the problem of housing in a typical Indian city. But 
it is doubtful if there is such a thing as a typical 
Indian city. What would be true of Bombay, with 
an area circumscribed by its island outline, might 
not be true of Calcutta—certainly would not be 
true of Madras, with its spacious area. And so 
the subject has been put before us under local 
limitations. But it must not be supposed that 
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this brings the proportions of the subject within 
parochial limits. "When we speak of Bombay local 
affairs we are speaking of an administration with a 
Budget that now exceeds a crore of rupees, and with 
a population exceeding that of the newest of the 
Dominions of the Empire. The healthful housing of 
such a population, grouped around the chief gateway 
of India, is a matter of little less than Imperial 
moment. Mr. Dunn has by no means overstated the 
evils of overcrowding and insanitation which called 
for the measures provided in the Act of 1898. Some 
years ago Sir Bhalchandra Krishna gave an account of 
a visit to a chal in which he found no fewer than 
16 adults in a room 10 feet by 20 feet, with half-a- 
dozen separate fire-places in operation ; other rooms 
9 feet by 8 feet with eight persons in each room. So 
that the 4.2 persons per room which the census of 
1901 showed to be the average in occupation of single 
room tenements exhibited the evil at much less than 
its worst. But to realise the overcrowding of Bombay 
in its worst districts we must look at Madanpura, 
where 96 per cent. of the population are living in 
single room tenements. 

At an early stage in their operation, the Trust had 
to consider the question whether chd? building could 
be put upon a commercial basis. They had before 
them the example of one great public body, the Port 
Trust, who had housed their employés in buildings 
which conformed to a high standard of sanitation and 
convenience, and their first venture was carried out on 
almost equally generous lines, with a loss of nearly 2 
per cent. The economic objections to this policy were 
strongly pressed upon them at the time in the Bombay 
press. They were told that by providing the working 
classes with house room at a rental which did not 
cover interest and cost of management, they were 
virtually contributing out of public funds to the wages 
of the working population. In theory, it was a repro- 
duction of the vice of the old Poor-law system in 
England, where, before 1834, poor relief went in aid 
of wages. And the argument was reinforced by the 
example of the Port Trust, who might well have 
argued that the houses which they provided for their 
employés, so far as the rents charged were below cost, 
should be counted as wages. There was, of course, a 
good deal to be said in favour of starting the building 
programme on generous lines. A new standard of 
comfort and decency had to be set up to serve as an 
example for private enterprise. The houses might, 
therefore, be looked on as model workmen's residences. 
In such a scheme strictly commercial considerations 
might be waived, no matter what theorists might say in 
the newspapers. It isa question, however, whether 
having once set up their model, a public body with 
public resources to administer should continue build- 
ing up to it. The Trust seem to have endeavoured, 
in their later undertakings, to conform more nearly 
to commercial principles. On the first lot of houses 
there was, all told, a loss of nearly 2 per cent.; on 
a later lot the loss seems to have been brought down 
to rather over 1 per cent., on another to about + per 
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cent. The latest, if the cost ofa special superintendence 
which a private landlord would not feel bound to under- 
take were excluded, would probably realise 5 per cent. 
The Trust seem, therefore, to have arrived within 
measurable distance of a solution of the problem 
how to build sanitary houses for the working 
. classes at a cost which will allow of a fair return 
on the capital invested. They have abandoned the 
counsels of perfection with which they began in 
laying out their sites with accommodation for 500 
persons per acre—a very generous provision seeing 
that it compares with 750 per acre in some model 
workmen's dwellings in London. Considering the 
difference in the conditions of life in India, the 
greater time spent in the open, and so on, a somewhat 
more economical allotment of space would be per- 
missible without detriment to health conditions. 
There seemed to be a certain impatience in Bombay 
at the rate at which the housing part of the Trust 
programme is being carried out. It is scarcely for 
people in England to say whether or not there is 
ground for this. But it is evident that little more 
than a beginning has been made in a work of 
enormous importance, and the need for acceleration 
is emphasised by the serious increase in rents in 
Bombay which bear heavily on the labouring classes. 
The question then arises whether the Trust should 
carry out the rest of its building programme unaided, 
or whether means cannot be devised by which private 
enterprise can be associated with public authority in 
future stages of the work. There have been mani- 
festations of a desire on the part of wealthy capitalists, 
millionaires and others, to co-operate in the work, 
and it would not be inappropriate, in the presence of 
the author of the great scheme that was devised for 
bringing into existence a new and healthier Bombay, 
to express a hope that this desire may be given 
effect to. 





TWELFTH ORDINARY MEETING. 


Wednesday evening, March 2nd, 1910; Mr. 
CARMICHAEL THOMAS in the chair. 


The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society :— 


Ellis, John Patrick, F.R.C.L, Kansanshij N.W. 
Rhodesia. 

Farrington, Anthony Charles, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Dernford Hall, Swefling, Saxmundham. 

Marley, James Edward, Hebburn-on-Tyne. 


The following candidates were balloted for 
and duly elected members of the Society :— 


Dungey, Miss M. Edith, Glendower, Redruth. 

Feyzoullah Bey, Poste Italienne, Constantinople, 
Turkey. 

King, Hugh Sebastian, 18, Pall-mall, S.W. 

Nath, Rai Bahadur Lala Baij, Executive Engineer, 
Sirhind Canal, Ludhiana, Punjab, India. 
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Payne, Edwin Arthur, P.O. Box 242, Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

Russell, Charles James, M.D., Tristram-house, 204, 
Manchester-street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Sothman, P. W., 540, Dovercourt-road, Toron to 
Canada. 

Stomm, Captain William John, Grove Hill, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill. 

Wood, Robert S.,65, Fawe-park-road, Putney, S.W. 


Ihe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Carmichael Thcmas 
announced that Sir William Bousfield, who was to 
have presided, and who would have made an ideal 
chairman in view of the nature of the paper to be 
read, was unavoidably prevented by indisposition 
from attending the meeting. 


The paper read was— 


THE TEACHING OF DESIGN. 
By E. COOKE. 


We are invited to consider again an old 
subject, the teaching of design. Before the 
middle of last century schools were established 
to teach design. They were founded on 
principles that were rapidly passing away. 
The new method of science based on observa- 
tion had extended so far, and had become so 
powerful since the early part of the seventeenth 
century, when Bacon said, ‘‘ Man knows no 
more and can do no more than he has observed 
of the order of nature,’’ that all was changing 
—new conceptions of mind, of knowledge, of 
education, and of development were changing 
the whole world, and during the last sixty 
years this revolution has continued with even 
greater power, so that we cannot now consider 
the teaching of design without recognising 
fully the observational methods of science and 
its conclusions, especially those related to 
development. For we have been led by them 
to see that we can teach rightly only by 
knowing the way Nature teaches, and 
following it, for ‘‘ Nature is conquered by 
obeying her." The history of the teaching of 
design here will lead us to this conclusion. 

Schools of Design, which arose before 1850, 
were changed a few years later, probably 
under Ruskin’s influence, to Schools of Art. 
The change of name may have indicated diffi- 
culties in teaching design. Ruskin said, about 
this time, ‘‘ Designing cannot be taught. If 
it could be taught, all the world would be 
taught as all are taught to read." Schools 
of design were dominated by the principles of 
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